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Meanwhile, the potential armed might of the British Empire
was rapidly materialising. All the Dominions, Canada, New-
foundland, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, were
raising large forces for home defence and overseas expeditions,
and before the end of 1914 there were Australians and New
Zealanders in Egypt and Canadians training in England for
service in France. India by the same date had already des-
patched troops not only to Mesopotamia, but also to East Africa,
Egypt and the Western Front. Britain and the British Empire
had already, before the war was six months old, more men
under arms than at any time in their history.
III. THE FIRST WESTERN WRESTLE, 1915
At the beginning of the campaigning season of 1915 the
Allied generals in the west found themselves faced with the
problem of the continuous front without flanks, which for
three years was to baffle all their efforts at a solution.   Only
a breach in the enemy fortified line and a return to some modified
form of open warfare could, in their view, bring about a decision
in the field.   Unless and until such a breach could be effected,
their superiority of numbers, which, as British man-power
resources developed, would become more and more pronounced,
could not be fully utilised.   But all the various means of
achieving this end were found inadequate for the purpose, and
the history of the fighting from 1915 to 1917 in France and
Flanders is one of incessant and costly struggle without any
decisive results.   Meanwhile, in the Eastern theatres, Germany
reduced Russia to military impotence and extended her grip
over all south-eastern Europe, and the efforts of Britain to crush
Turkey, and of Italy, which joined the Allies in the spring of
1915, to wear down Austria-Hungary, met with only a modified
measure of success.   Only the adhesion of the United States,
with her immense resources, to the side of the Western Powers
prevented the tipping of the balance at the end of the third year
of war disastrously against them;  and that American power,
almost unlimited as it was, could inevitably develop but slowly,
and eventually made itself felt none too soon to weigh down
the scales of victory against the Central Powers.
Early in 1915, however, the Allied commanders in the West
had high hopes of being able to solve the military problem
of continuous front warfare. From February onwards the
French engaged in a series of large-scale local offensives, carried
out on more or less orthodox open warfare lines, but these
brought them but trifling gains and* alarmingly high losses.
In March, however, the first of the British attacks, at Neuve